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PREPARING for the Christmas fiesta, these Bolivian women give the 
streets a thorough cleaning. The nearest tree provides the brooms. 
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merely raised their heads in ae 
tient annoyance that they should be 
disturbed.” 
Thus Maryknoll’s Superior Gen- 
eral describes an incident in his = 
cent journey through Africa to visi 
eyes, was a group of nine lions. They te: 
were lazing quietly in the sun, and _fecture of Musoma, on Lake Victoria. _ 
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we ANIMALS were but a minor de- _ station (as to the right, at Musoma) 
tail of Bishop Lane’s visit to East the welcome accorded Bishop Lane 
Africa. Most important were our included an address by one of the 
rapidly growing missions. The people local pillars of the Church. ‘Such 
waited for hours (as above) for the enthusiasm!” the Bishop exclaimed. 
distinguished caller, and at each ‘Tanganyika is on the march.” 
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fvERYsopy was happy except Ru- 

dolfo (above), who evidently felt 
neglected because Mama would not 
hold him high on her shoulder. 
Bishop Lane brought souvenirs from 
Rome and enjoyed distributing them 


(to right). On such occasions, African 
youngsters display a courteous re- 
straint sometimes hard to find in the 
dear old U.S.A. Africa has few 
savages and many lovable people 
with a simple but beautiful culture. 
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On a ferry, Bishop Lane met a handsome native policeman, once a seminar- 
ian. “We need good men both in the priesthood and outside,” said the Bishop. 
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’ THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER | 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Africa now has some ten million 
Catholics. Tanganyika, where Mary- 
knollers work, has seven hundred 
thousand, or one Catholic in every 
ten. This is a better average than that 
of many a diocese in our country. 

Africa is at the crossroads. The 
recent visit of Bishop Kiwanuka of 
Uganda brought home to American 
Catholics the advances made there. 
Like other areas that heretofore were 
considered backward, it has known 
for some years a. progress that 
creates real problems for the Church. 

There is need of a new type of 
catechist and of a new approach in 
the methods of teaching. In the old 
days, simple methods and the use of 
a personnel with limited education 
sufficed for the work of catechizing, 
but now government and mission 
schools turn out educated students. 
The type of catechist called for to- 
day requires a salary that necessarily 
limits the number of persons to be 
engaged. Recently a bishop in 
British East Africa expressed his 
concern over the problem this pre- 
sents since mission funds are so 
limited. 


As one travels through the mission 
territories everywhere, one finds 
evidence of a universal awakening 
of race consciousness, of pride of 
origin, that poses new problems for 
mission societies. A radical revolu- 
tion has been going on before our 


eyes. Old mission societies, experi- 
enced in the ways of the African 
continent, have discovered that old 
methods must be changed to meet 
the new situation. Be it said to their 
credit, the old societies are giving a 
fine example in meeting the present 
requirements. 

Recently while in Rome I heard 
some favorable comment on Mary- 
knoll’s effort to conform to the new 
situation. My reply was that we 
should certainly be open to serious 
criticism if we did otherwise, be- 
cause we are still young and should 
be capable of quick adjustments. 


The time is rapidly passing when 
members of mission societies can ex- 
pect to work under bishops who are 
members of the missioners’ societies. 
Rather, they must prepare them- 
selves more and more to labor as a 
group under native bishops. The 
“new look” in mission methods pre- 
sents its difficulties, but it is work- 
able — and it always has worked in 
a limited way in some places. Many 
of the more experienced societies are 
already employing a system that 
gives full play to the abilities and 
responsibilities of the native-born 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters. More 
power to them! 
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hortly before 

Christmas last 
year we baptized a 
convert class here 
in Kweilin. We know that the Infant 
Saviour was pleased as a few more 
people from the East came to adore 
Him. In the class was an old woman 
who, though friendly with the Mary- 
knoll Sisters, always kept aloof from 
the Fathers. When told by the Sisters 
to greet the Fathers, she would 
shudder and say that she was afraid 
of priests. 

Although the Fathers did not make 
a hit with the old lady, Our Lord 
did. During the long months of prep- 
aration for the reception of baptism, 
she was a faithful attendant at Mass 
and at morning and evening prayers. 
“ One day I came in while she was 
kneeling in the back of church, and 
overheard her say: “What am I 
doing here? Jesus is in the tabernacle, 
at the front of the church. I’m going 
to the front pew to be near Him.” 

Christmas morning, we had three 
Masses. All our Catholics who could 
do so attended Mass and_ received 
into their hearts the newborn King. 

In the afternoon there was a show 
for the children. The program con- 
sisted of seven songs and three one- 
act plays. Two of the plays were 
about Christmas. The third — writ- 


No missioner is far away from home on Christmas — because 
his home is where Christ is, and that is everywhere. We asked 
a number of our missioners to describe their “best remem- 
bered Christmas” on the missions. Here are some of the replies. 


ten, “directed, and acted. by the 
children — did not have a Christmas 
message, but it was so cute we could 
not but let it go through. When the 
curtain rose, we saw three young- 
sters sleeping on chairs. While they 
slept, in came two thieves; the 
thieves picked up a hat and pre- 
pared to escape with the loot. At 
that moment, the three children woke 
up and caught the thieves. Curtain. 

After the children did their part, 
Father McCabe and I performed 
magic tricks. Handkerchiefs were 
taken out of an empty tube; candy 
out of an empty box. Father McCabe, 
though blindfolded, guessed the 
things I pointed to. As a finale, a 
ventriloquist act was put on. The 
doll used was one brought from the 
States. It made a bigger hit than the 
Fathers for the children had never 
seen anything like it. 

One happy result of the show came 
in the reaction of the old woman who 
had shuddered at the thought of 
speaking to priests. The day after 
Christmas, she gave us a great big 
smile and an equally cordial, ‘““God 
bless you.”’ She confessed that she 
had slipped into yesterday’s show 
and enjoyed it. Now that she has 
seen us in action, she isn’t afraid 
of us. — Father Francis G. Murphy, 

Kweilin, China 


Gloria 
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The Christmas party for our Boliv- 
ian orphans was planned weeks ago. 
Although the children ranged from 
only nine to fourteen years of age, 
they all had full-time jobs. They are 
not orphans in the literal sense; the 
fact is that their parents could not 
care for them; and therefore passed 
off these unlucky ones to anyone 
who would bring them up. Unfor- 
tunately, the Beni has its full share 
of people who consider that bringing 
up waifs consists in keeping them at 
hard work and on a minimum diet 
to keep them out of trouble. During 
the weeks before Christmas, I went 
over each night to the orphan’s 
quarters. I took a slide projector, 
for without that novel catechism 
method, I could not have eased 
much into their sleepy little heads 
after their fourteen-hour work-day. 
I wish you could have been there to 
share the pleasure of watching their 
eyes sparkle, the night I told them 
that as a reward for learning so 
much, I was going to let them re- 
ceive their First Holy Communion 
at midnight Mass, and give them a 
Christmas party of cocoa and cakes 
after Mass. Frankly, their joy was so 
genuine and contagious that I caught 
it myself. The party for the orphans 
became the headline event in our 
Christmas program. 


At seven o’clock on Christmas Eve 
I went over to put the final touches 
to the seating arrangements for the 
Holy Family, and two shepherds, and 
the placing of the customary old tin 
cans, holding newly planted rice 
blades around the Crib. Then we 
had Rosary and Benediction; fol- 
lowed by confessions. ; 

A few minutes before midnight, I 
stepped out of the blackness of the 
confessional to the glare of the 


chapel’s solitary and exposed light 


bulb. The glare revealed to me the 


several parish organizations clus- 
tered together in their festive sodality 
uniforms. They seemed to form a 
unique. Christmas tree: the white 
veils the green neck ribbons of the 
little girls’ sodality, the blue-and- 
white uniforms of the Children of 
Mary, the black mantillas and red 
silk scapulars of the married women, 
and the scarlet capes and cinctures 
of the altar boys. 

The end of midnight Mass means 
the end of Christmas for these simple 
people; the custom of giving gifts 
and Christmas cards is unknown to 
them. The fragrance of the incense 
was still not caught up in the breeze 
before some families were paddling 
canoes homeward on the river. 

I took Communion to an old 
woman who lives across the street. 
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She has been bedridden for eleven 
years. The entirety, of her Christmas 
consists in receiving the Christ Child. 
As I was closing the chapel for the 
night, one old fellow remained sitting 
at the door. He told 


was so intense it could almost be felt. 

With great joy those hardy moun- 

taineers assisted at their first mid- 

night Mass, and laid their gifts of 

adoration and love at the feet of the 
newborn Saviour. 


me that he had fall- OUR MAILING ADDRESS? — Father Patrick 
enasleep and missed ' j. Duffy, 
communion. He It's easy to remember Pyongyang, Korea. 
did not ask, but the Write to: 


wistfulness of his 
voice made me sug- 
gest that he could 
receive at once. He 


It was after two o’clock when I 
got back to the rectory. 
— Father Bernard F. Garrity, 
Cachuela Esperanza, Bolivia. 


My best Christmas on the missions 
occurred in Kange, a small town 
nestled in the mountains of northern 
Korea. The mission was newly estab- 
lished, and all the congregation were 
recent converts attending their first 
midnight Mass. Prior to the Feast a 
heavy fall of snow had carpeted the 
surrounding hills. The temperature 
was a crisp thirty below zero. 
Christians living near the church 
(then a small mud shack) came, 
wearing straw sandals and clad in 
their cotton-lined homespun. The 
few families of more-distant villages 
piled into their ox-drawn sleighs, 
covering themselves with blankets 
against the rigors of the night. As the 
sleighs approached, we could hear the 
laboréd breathing of the oxen and the 
tinkle of bells attached to their har- 
nesses. Those were the only sounds 
that broke a stillness, a calm, that 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Christmas very well 


because of the wed- 


MARYKNOLL P. 0., N. Y. ding that took place 


before the last Mass. 

It was my first Christmas alone in 
China. Feeling quite important, I 
had put on surplice and stole and 
gone out to the altar rail. Then, in 
halting Cantonese, I called for the 
bride and groom. 

A young man stepped forward, 
blushing and self-conscious in his 
long gown and his oversized felt 
hat — which had settled down onto 
his ears. But there was no bride. 

The missing maiden was Golden 
Virtue, Number Seven Sister. Her 
maternal grandfather had been mar- 
tyred for the Faith a few miles from 
the mission in 1885. 

I called a second, and a third 
time. A titter ran through the con- 
gregation at a commotion taking 
place in the rear of the overcrowded 
little chapel. Suddenly a knot of 
women standing by the rear door 
was literally burst asunder. Out of 
that welter came the bride, holding 
back with might and main, digging 
her heels into the floor as she was 
rushed up to the front by the elderly 
woman catechist. 
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At that sight, I was startled. What’ 


about force, coercion, and unwilling- 
ness on the part of the bride? Could 
I in conscience go on with the wed- 
ding? You see, I was younger then, 
and very inexperienced. I did not 
know that, according to Chinese 
custom, it would have been consid- 
ered unfilial for the bride to appear 


anxious to leave her home and par- 


ents. Number Seven just 
utting on a good act. She fooled me 
pl gh one else. By the rules ic 
would have been all right for her to 
murmur a sweet }ituie “yes,” after I 
asked for the third time, “Do you 
take this man.. , ?” But Golden Vir- 
tue just blushed. When there was no 
response to the third questioning, the 
woman catechist let fly with an el- 
bow, and caught the bashful bride 
on about the fourth rib. The bride’s 
audible grunt I took for assent, and I 
quickly finished the job which had 

become very embarrassing. 
— Father James E. Fitzgerald, 
Lungwoh, China. 


The best Christmas I had in 
Bolivia was the year before our big 
church was finished. We were hold- 
ing our final big fiesta in the small, 
thatched temporary chapel. 
_ The children, the schoolteachers, 
and I spent the whole day before 
Christmas cleaning and decorating. 
Adornments started from the high- 
peaked roof and draped down to the 
earthen floor. Panels of brightly 
colored cloth, arching palms, and 
banana-tree branches scraped the far 
corners and dislodged many vampire 
bats — much to i ‘ise and 


eyes 
sudden light and warmth. With a 


indignation, and much to our relief. 
About four .o’clock in the after- 
noon, I heard the children’s confes- 
sions. Towards sunset I could see the 
Indian men, laden with heavy packs 
and their ever-present guns, come 
shuffling across the open fields and 
disappear quietly into their ds; 
houses. In the bright msonlight of 
early evening we neard their con- 
fessions. tu, They were followed by 
trrud womenfolk, and finally a few 
outsiders, who by that time were 
arriving for the midnight Mass. 
The quiet simplicity of the whole 
setting made me seem closer to Beth- 
lehem than I have ever been before 
or since.-As I began Mass, I came 
closer still. In the quiet solemnity, 
there was but one interruption: a 
huge, long-eared ox stuck his head 
through the doorway and sniffed in 
the direction of the grass Crib. ‘It 
was all so in keeping that no one 
even motioned the ox to go away. 
— Father Gorden N. Fritz, 
Cavinas, Bolivia. 


it was the evening of December 
25. The Fathers had just finished a 
big Christmas dinner, to which all 
the help had been invited. As we sat 
conversing, a knock sounded at the 
door. On Cheung went down to open 
it. He announced on his return that 
there was a beggar outside, asking 
for rice. 

One of the priests went down and 
brought the beggar upstairs. “‘A gray 
head, watery eyes, and bones” is an 
accurate description of our visitor. 
He blinked and wiped his in the 
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—. WESTERN ARTISTS are facile enough to work in authentic 
Oriental styles. The paintings on these pages were executed 
by Vladimir Odinakov, a rising young artist now in the United 
States. Mr. Odinakov gets a real Chinese flavor to his work; and 
rightly so, since he studied Far Eastern Art in Peking. In the 
paintings here he shows the Nativity, and the flight of the Holy. 
Family into Egypt. Not only is his style Oriental, but his characters 
are Chinese, both in features and dress. 
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quiet welcome, he found himself 


sitting down to a table spreaa with 


ten dishes of food. *: iirst the beggar 
seemed wrapvie to raise his chop- 
sticks, but soon hunger overcame 
puzzlement and embarrassment. The 
various dishes were tasted and 
tasted again. Conversation swept 
him up, and he was no longer a 
stranger. Talking, pausing to eat, 
talking, made the evening pass 
quickly. 

That night our beggar occupied a 
quiet corner with a blanket. In the 
morning he was sent on his way 
wearing a topcoat that seemed to 
have been waiting in Father’s closet 
for just such an occasion. Off on the 
open road went our beggar. He was 
too stunned by all the kindness to 
say much. 

— Father William 7. Morrissey, 
Wuchow, China. 


The chapel of Carrillo Puerto was 
jammed for midnight Mass. Up in 
front, with his coat on, was stout 
Pedro Zahoul who never donned 
his. coat except when there were 
big doings going on. The Mayan 
Indians were there, too; the brown 
of their faces accentuated by their 
white Auipils and blouses. 

How wide the eyes of the congre- 
gation opened when three Padres 
emerged from the sacristy for Solemn 
Mass! The people had been accus- 
tomed to seeing a single Padre at the 
altar. A mustachioed innkeeper, 
Miguel Chan, later told his friends, 
“The two Padres Juan, and the 
Padre Vincente make the big Mass.” 

Nestled close to the Christ Child 


in the Crib was a little statue of 
Saint Anthony; behind was a pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart. Also in 
the straw, we discovered a rubber 
ball, séveral marbles and a couple 
of pieces of fruit. 

After Mass, Pedro and Miguel and 
the rest came over to the rectory, to 
devour doughnuts while the children 
broke open the traditional pinatas 
filled with candy and toys. All the 
while, Padre Lenahan gave a master- 
ful rendition of Christmas carols on 
his violin. The tropical moon was 
low in the west when the natives 
betook themselves to their simple 
homes. The Padres climbed into - 
their hammocks really happy, for 
they were having their best Christ- 
mas on the missions. _ 

— Father Robert E. Lee, 
Carrillo Puerto, Mexico. 


I most enjoyed the Christmas of 
1937 of all the many spent in China. 

The Christians had sent word from 
the rural areas that they were afraid 
to come in for midnight Mass be- 
cause enemy planes had continued 
the bombing in the area of Hsiuhing. 

So an all day bicycle trip took 
me to Katon Village, where I said 
midnight Mass. A pre-dawn Mass 
was said at Shingsamlei Village. My 
trusty bike took me back to Hsiuhing 
in time to offer Mass for,my city 
dwellers at nine o’clock. 

Added to the usual congregation 
were eighteen ,Canadian Sisters of 
the Holy Angels, who had broken 
their journey to hear Christmas. 
Mass. For breakfast, my unexpected 
guests and I had bread and sausages. 
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For dinner, we had bread and coffee. 

“‘Where,” I asked the cook, “did 
you get bread in this town for so 
many?” 

‘Remember, there was an air 
raid just before you 
returned to-say the 
last Mass?” 

“ves” 

“As the baker put 
his bread into the 
oven, the alarm 
sounded. When he 
returned after the 
raid he found his 
bread scorched. Nobody wanted to 
buy it, but I did.” 

“How many loaves did we use 
today ??? 

“A few more than 

“How many do you “buy ordi- 
narily?” 

*One.”’ 

‘‘How many did you buy today?” 

“Fifty.” 

— Father Edward V. Mueth, 
Kongmoon, China. 


During my second year in Chile, 
I was asked by our bishop to offer 
midnight Mass at a farm in one of the 
remote corners of the diocese. Half- 
way to the farm, the car in which 
we were traveling bogged down in 
the middle of a river. The driver 
honked his horn until one of his 
men appeared with a yoke of oxen, 
held nearby for just such emer- 
gencies, and pulled us out. 

At the farmhouse dozens of young- 
sters awaited us, believing that El 
Viejito (Santa Claus) was coming 
with us. We assured them that he 


Maryknoll, THe Arar, has 
no paid agents. This does not, 
however, prevent our readers 
from secyring subscriptions 
among their relatives and 
friends. Why not enlist them as 
Maryknoll Members and read- 
ers of our monthly magazine? 


would be along riglit after Mass. 
_ Arrived at the chapel for the 
Christmas novena, I found a huge 
Crib ablaze with light. Placed about 
the Crib were gifts the children had 
brought: dolls’ rib- 
bons, and bright 
pieces of cloth from 
the girls; marbles, 
tops, and knives from 
the boys. Before the 
Crib was a model ox- 
cart complete with 
oxen carved by one 
of the farm hands. 

After our Rosary and novena 
prayers, several young women, carry- 
ing guitars, worked their way for- 
ward and settled themselves at the 
foot of the Crib. The music they 
played and the songs they sang were 


_ beautiful in tone and working. Over 


all was a hush that seemed, like the 
music, to lull the Infant to sleep. 
After midnight Mass, El Viejito 
appeared, riding on a prancing 
horse, with a sack of gifts slung over 
his shoulder. Every child received 
some little garment and a toy, to 
add a holiday touch. 
— Father Jerome P. Garvey, 
Molina, Chile. 


Not one of the fourteen pagan 
students living in my house had 
ever experienced Christmas. My one 
thought was to make their first a 
truly Catholic one — not the com- 
tnercial kind. Two months in ad- 
vance, I put the students to mount- 
ing nativity scenes from old Christmas 
cards. I wondered if they were just 
doing a job or catching the spirit of 
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the season. On December 16, we 
began our Christmas Novena. The 
fourteen young men prayed with 
me, but they seemed to show no 
enthusiasm. They asked no questions. 

I was surprised at the beautiful, 
if primitive, Crib they made for the 
chapel. The decorations they put up 
were quiet and dignified, having the 
one motif— Christ is born for us. 
Without a word from me, the 
chapel was cleaned thoroughly. And 
to my great surprise, all of the four- 
teen appeared for midnight Mass. 
Two of them sang “Silent Night” 
in English. 

If I had any doubts about their 
idea. of Christmas and its signifi- 
cance —and I had—the climax 
came when the student who seemed 
hardest to convince said, on Christ- 
mas night, “I don’t like Christmas!” 

“Why?” I asked, my heart sinking. 

“Because it comes only once a 
year.” 

That was three years ago. Many 
of those students have since been 
baptized, and each Christmas adds 
more converts. I know that their 
first Christmas was the happiest 
Christmas in all my mission years. 
— Father Fohn C. Murrett, 

Kyoto, Fapan. 


The midnight Mass was scheduled 
for some time around midnight; the 
Indians don’t have watches. Some of 
the Indians came to church around 
eight o’clock and were still sitting 
in the front pews at midnight. 

This was the first time the people 
had ever seen a Crib with fluorescent 
lights playing on it. The Indians 


Kip 


who had brought in my generator a 
few days before did not know that it 


‘drank gasoline, and had left most of 


the tins up at the end of the road. 
I could see that we were going to 
have a race against time. 

I finished the confessions at ten 
o’clock. As I left the confessional, I 
heard an Indian woman scolding the 
Blessed Virgin publicly and in loud 


tones. It was my first Christmas in | 


Guatemala, and I could not make 
out what she was saying. My cate- 
chist told me that she was asking the 
Blessed Virgin to protect her child. 

The Indian woman lived on the 
edge of town, but there was plenty 
of time for a visit before midnight 
Mass. When my catechist and I saw 
the sick child I thought it was 
freezing to death, as it had prac- 
tically no clothes on. But then I 
discovered that his tummy was out 
of proportion to the rest of him. 
While I was administering the worm 
medicine, his mother entered. I’ll 
never forget her expression as her 
husband explained the nature of my 
visit. Tears sprang to her eyes, and 
she fell on her knees in grateful con- 
versation with the Virgin. I gave her 
a dollar with which to buy some 
clothing for the boy, and returned 
for midnight Mass. 

As I was leaving the altar after 
Mass, the generator coughed a 
couple of times — all the lights went 
off. The Indians wandered out into 
the rain, toward their faraway 
homes in the mountains, with the 
peace of God in their hearts. 

— Father 7. Edmund McClear, 
Soloma, Guatemala. 
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HE NEEDS YOU 


THIS PAGE offers you a share in a great enterprise. It indicates 
an active part you can play in spreading the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 


1. You can provide facilities for training a young American to 
help others to help themselves. 


2. Your missioner will preach, teach, baptize, attend the dying. 
He will represent Our Lord and you in feeding the hungry, in 
clothing the naked, in comforting those in sorrow, in burying 

- the dead. 


3. By making it possible for a young American to become a 
foreign-mission priest, you will share in his Masses, his 
prayers, his labors for God and souls — and in his heavenly 
reward. 


Maryknoll has constructed a seminary at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, to 
train more missioners. Will you accept a share of the burden? 


Any sum, large or small, will be received gratefully. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Here is $_______toward the new Maryknoll seminary at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, to 
train more missioners. I’ll send more when I can. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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ITTLE GOLDEN GIRL KIM came 

running up to Father Tom. 

She seemed especially happy 
that day, and it did not take her 
long to confide the reason to the 
young assistant at Horse Mountain 
Village, in Korea. Golden Girl had 
just finished her examination in the 
doctrine and had passed with flying 
‘colors. Father John, the pastor, had 
told her she would be baptized on 
Holy Saturday. | 

It hadn’t been an easy road that 
Golden Girl had traveled to reach 
this day. She attended the little 
school at the mission, but her parents 
had steadily refused to give her 
permission to be baptized. It took 
two years to persuade them to con- 
sent. Every day after school she had 
gone into the church to pray. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is taken 
by violence and the violent bear it 
away,” are the words of Christ. Lit- 
tle Golden Girl had stormed heaven 
with her prayers until her parents’ 
opposition was broken. 

After telling Father Tom, she ran 
off to church to thank God and His 
Blessed Mother for the grace of bap- 
tism that was soon to be hers. 

Golden Girl was the first one at 
the church on Holy Saturday. The 
long ceremonies did not dampen her 
spirits in the least. Her turn came, 
and she was baptized “Gertrude.” 
She had been happy before; now her 
joy knew no bounds. She had found 
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pearl of great price — the Faith. 

From that day on, she became an 
apostle in her own home. She had 
insisted that her parents come to see 
her baptized. The father was reluc- 
tant to attend. He reasoned that he 
had gone far enough in granting 

ion for his Little Golden, 
Girl to be baptized. 

The mother came and was so im- 
pressed that she began to take 
instructions. Gertrude’s sister and 
brother followed suit. But Gertrude 
was not fully satisfied when they were 
baptized some months later: there 
still remained her father —a hard 
nut to crack. It took her a year to 
win her father over to the Faith. 

‘What impressed me about the 
Faith,”- Mr. Kim told Father John 
after he was baptized, “‘was the effect 
it had on my home. My wife, Ger- 
trude, her brother and sister knelt 
down each evening to say night 
prayers. Often during the past year I 
knelt with them, and listened to 
them ask God that the light and gift 
of faith be bestowed on me also. 
Their religion made them devoted to 
me in a way that is difficult to de- 
scribe. Their earnestness and devo- 
tion led me to think that a religion 
which could instill such a spirit 
must be well worth examining.” 

Gertrude had been engaged to a 
pagan boy, long before she had been 
baptized. But when the.formal plans 


what Christ had described as the - 


George 


for the marriage were being made, 
our little apostle insisted that she 
would not go through with the mar- 
riage unless her future husband 
would become a Catholic. She ar- 
ranged to have him meet the priest. 

Six months later, Gertrude and 
were married at a Nuptial 
_Mass by Father John, Gertrude saw 
to it that many of her husband’s 
friends and relatives were present at 
the Mass. Many of them made their 
first contact with the Catholic Faith 
in this manner. 

Gertrude introduced the habit ‘of 
family prayer into her new home. 
She impressed the whole parish with 
her devotion to her husband and to 
his family. The effect on her in-laws 
was marvelous. The mother-in-law 
and two sisters-in-law were the first 
to be baptized. Then followed the 
reception into the Church of her 
husband’s grandmother, and lastly 
of his father. 

When the war came Father John 
and Father Tom were interned and 
sent home. A native priest took over 
direction of the mission. In a letter 
smuggled out of North Korea — 
where all this happened — he wrote: 
“Gertrude Kim is now the mother of 


_ six children. She is still as active as 


ever. Through her example and 
prayers, many people in the village 
have become Catholics. God bless 
her! I wish we had a hundred more 
like her.” 
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LIFE among 


by Francis Keelan 


© MATTER what political tem- 
pest blows over South China, 
it is safe to assume that the 
aboriginal folk of the Yao 
mountain district will never falter. 
The Faith is too much a part of them 
to be torn away without taking their 
lives with it. No one is sure where 
the Yaos originally came from. Al- 
though they have lived in these 
Kwangsi mountains for many cen- 
turies, the Chinese still refer to them 
as “foreigners.”’ Not that they would 
have it otherwise. They resent the 
intrusion of the outside world, pre- 
serve their own customs and way of 
life, and are content to live on their 
own little “island,” surrounded by 
the Chinese world. 
I have just returned from a week’s 
visit with these simple mountain 
people, who embraced Catholicism 


over seventy years ago. 

On Sunday I said Mass for the 
Yaos at the T’u Yang Ts’ao mission. 
After Mass the people went home for 
their morning rice, and then re- 
turned for a procession. The Blessed 
Sacrament was carried down a moun- 
tain, along a brook, and through 
the fields for a half mile to a little 
wooden altar that was covered with 
pine branches. The altar had been 
erected against the mountain on the 
other side of the valley, in a narrow 
gorge where the walls of the valley 
come close together. 

First came the youngsters, many 
of whom I had taught at my central 
mission at Yungfu, ninety miles 
away. The rest of the Yaos followed, 
one by one. The men, and then the 
women picked their way down the 
rocky paths of the mountainside, 
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their high-pitched voices floating 
back and forth as they chanted the 
Rosary. Between each decade, the 
children sang a hymn to our Blessed 
Mother. They know at least thirty 
hymns, and they have them per- 
fectly memorized. 

I loskied back a couple of times 
over my shoulder, at the long line. I 
saw grizzled old Yaos, many of whom 


already know what it is to suffer for 


their Faith. I saw young women 
with babies strapped to their backs. 
I saw bright boys and girls. I 
saw old women who have trod the 
mountain paths for over eighty years. 

My heart cried out, ‘Lord, it is 
good for me to be here with You and 
Your Mother among the Yaos!” 

Many times as I walked through 
those rugged hills, the same thought 
came to me: it must be like a trip 
home for Our Lord to be in the 
mountains with the Yaos. There was 
the similar setting—secluded, walled 
in, and peaceful as in Galilee — and 
the similar faith of the people, 
strong and unchangeable. 

But all good things in this world 


come to an end. I returned to Yungfu , 


in time to get “the works” from rain 
and river. The clouds cracked wide 
open, and a deluge came down. 

“Never before,” said a bewhisk- 
ered old sage of the town, “have I 
seen such tall waters!” 

In some parts of the city, flood 
waters came up even with the tiled 
roofs. House after house crumbled 
and disappeared in the swirling tor- 
rent. Liu, the carpenter, spent one 
whole day paddling around in a 
coffin, trying to keep his lumber and 
other effects from being washed 
away. Lu Mei, our former laundress, 


brought her two pigs and half dozen 
chickens to the safety of the mission; 
but when she went home for other 
belongings, she found that her house 
had disappeared. Miss Yeh, the 
Catholic nurse, was rescued from the 
second story of the local dispensary; 
men pulled her through a window 
after cutting away some wooden 
bars. The old mission is full of Catho- 
lics who lost their homes and be- 
longings. 
Fortunately for Yungfu, there were 
no casualties here. But farther down 
the river, a great loss of life was re- 
ported. One entire village of eighty 
families was completely wiped out. 
The village lay on high ground, and 
the people had thought they were 
safe. When the waters rose, the peo- 
ple climbed up trees and on roofs, 
but it was too late — the waters en- 
gulfed them. Only twenty people 
lived through the flood. 
The railroad was washed out, and 
it will be months before we see a 
train again. I hope no sick calls come 
from the Yaos, meanwhile. Ninety 
miles is a long walk for my aging legs. 


SAVE 
Every gift to Maryknoll may 

be deducted from your in- 
come tax according to fed-. ~ 
eral law, provided your gifts 
to charity are not more 
than 15 per cent of your 

yearly income. 
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ECAUSE OF ITS brilliant colors and picturesque 

people, Guatemala has long been a favorite of photog- | 
raphers. The American people have grown familiar through 
pictures with the region’s natural beauty. But not so well 
known is the fact that Guatemala is one of the worst-off of 
Latin-American countries as far as the number of clergy is 
concerned — about 125 priests for the entire nation. One 
diocese of 1,000,000 souls has only thirty priests. Mary- 
knollers went to Guatemala in 1943. They proved that, 
where priests were available, Catholic life could be quickly 
re-established. Father Paul J. Sommer (left) has hundreds 
of men receiving Communion every month, a practice un- 
dreamed of before his arrival. ‘The children who attend his 
catechism classes (above) are quick to learn. 


PHOTOS BY LEO SOMMER AND FELIX FOURNIER 
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0. THE surface, Gautemala is gay 
and beautiful. Few tourists realize 
that the majority of the people 


(fifty-five per cent of whom are 
full-blooded Indians) are poor and 
wretched. Economists figure that the 
average Guatemalan family needs an 
income of $60 a year, to be self- 
sufficient. Few Indians ever acquire 
that sum or its equivalent. The 
average Indian grows ten acres of 
corn, needs nine for his family, has 
only one for a cash crop. This does 
not give him enough profit; and he 
must turn elsewhere for more money. 
Some Indians take jobs as laborers; 
others engage in handicrafts (above). 

Maryknoll missioners are attempt- 
ing to help the Guatemalans in body 
as well as soul. Some missioners are 
trying to teach their Indians to adopt 
newer farming methods. Others, like 
Father Edmund McClear, have be- 
gun small native industries, which 
will help the Guatemalans to attain 
a better and more rewarding living 
standard. 


the 
region are brought in by oxcart (above) and displayed for sale (below 


and right). The market place is a veritable rainbow of brilliant color. 


EDITORIAL: 


The Poor Relations 


T. FIRST sIGHT, they would not 

seem to be a very happy family. 

The members have never been noted 

for the mutual affection, sympathy, 

and understanding that unite most 
family groups. 

The family reunions, if they may 
be so called, are of a very odd 
variety; they almost always take 
place on a battlefield. When some 
rare occasion of a peaceful nature 
brings the family’s members together, 
they invariably find that one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, 
promptly agree to disagree, return to 

cir own vines and fig trees in 
unanimous disillusion. They speak 
different languages, think different 
thoughts, conceive their several in- 
terests in different lights, promote 
conflicting objectives. All this does 
not add to the family harmony. 

The poor relations in particular 
find themselves largely regarded, 
and often frankly labeled, as gen- 
eral nuisances. 

One wonders at times how this 


simple enough,” was her answer. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER ' 


THE Japanescetot on our cover this month sleeps the sleep 
of the innocent. He is a reminder that Christ was born in a 
cave in Bethiéhem for all men, everywhere, of all ages. a 
Only some three hundred thousand people out of Japan’s 
many millions acknowledge Him as Saviour. Two thousand 
years after His birth almost a billion and a half people in 
the world still do not know the meaning of Christmas. As 
Catholics we must speed the message of the Prince of Peace 
to the whole world. 


family manages to hold together at 
all, in the circumstances. Bickering, 
bargaining, and name calling are 
poor recipes for halcyon peace and b 
universal brotherhood. A sort of 
mild chaos on a global scale is the 
inevitable result of this popular war 

to cultivate good relations. The ‘ 
human race is a funny family — no 
doubt about it. 


Ir 1s A BIG FAMILY, in all con- 
science, and therefore it is a demand- 
ing, exasperating, unruly, and trou- 
blesome family by definition. That, 
however, is far from saying it is not a 
good one. Its Father probably re- 
gards it as a very good one. Most 
fathers do in similar circumstances. 
Actually the human family’s very 
bigness is its salvation. 

“How find time to take care of 
the children?” echoed a mother of 
nine, to a questioner. “It’s really 


“Even one child takes twenty-four 
hours a day to look after, and nine 
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cannot take very much longer.” 

She might have added that nine 
children also improve the shini 
hours by sharing the work of the aie: 
ily and learning to look after each 
other. A family is a corporate enter- 
prise, to which all the members con- 
tribute something. Allowance must 
be made for each one’s gifts and capac- 
ities; equally important is due nigel 
ciation. The-.tiny toddlers are not , 
breadwinners, but they supply ae’ 
smiles, tears, and barked shins that 
have their own peculiar value in mak- 
ing fathers and mothers out of mere 
parents. 

Every family welcomes all its 
members in all their various stages, 
takes what they give, and gives what 
they need; that is what makes it a 
family. The family’s members grow 
up by bearing one another’s burdens 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ. 
It would be well for the world if 
God’s big human family would ad- 
here more closely to its prototype. 


WHAT THE WORLD FAMILY NEEDS is 
Bethlehem. A little Child shall lead it 
to the responsibilities of man’s estate, 
to the deep wells of charity, the great 
goal of brotherhood. The world fam- 
ily needs to learn to take more interest 
in its members, especially in its less- 
favored ones. Its poor relations are 
blessings, not liabilities. Their hands 
are extended, itis true; but their smiles 
are brave, warm, engaging. Their 
blunders are colossal, but so are their 
good intentions. They make clumsy 
mistakes in seeking God, but they 
struggle on to find Him. 


“Maryknoll | 
The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of Americo 


THOSE WHO LOVE GOD 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


_ Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

~ forth, under the direction of the 

_ Holy See, to the mission flelds 
of the world. 


The poor relations of the human 
family have none of the next world’s 
cons)lations, although they are no 
less worthy of them than are their 
more-fortunate brothers. Meanwhile, 
their splendid human traits are pro- 
verbial, their good instincts obvious 
and reassuring, their sturdy virtues 
not a whit less pronounced — and 
no less surprising — than their dis- 
turbing defects. 

The poor relations are the poor in 
spirit of the earth — in Asia, Africa, 
and the South Seas — who have never 
known Christmas, but for whom 
jt was surely intended. They need a 
Brother, and the rest of the family 
ought to help them in the search. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Jesus HELPS 


260 
Gift #1 RVE EVERYBODY 


IMMORTAL 
FIRE 


An historical pano- 
rama portraying 
missionaries of 
every century, from 
the time of Pauli to 
the present. By 


Sister Mary Just 


of Maryknoll. 
Herder, $7.50 


Gift #3 | 
JUMBO CHRISTMAS PACK 
For Boys and Girls 
$6 Value for $4.80 
My Book About God.......... ..$2. 
Lots of Brothers and Sisters... .. $2. 
Jesus Comes for Everybody..... $1. 
Jesus Helps Everybody.........$1. 
Books may be ordered singly. i < 
i 
Last-minute 
ORDERS FOR => | 
THE MARYKNOLL STORY. AS C ARDS 
A favorite book among mission en- . pu] 
thusiasts. Ilustrated with fine pho- accepted up to December 10 
tographs; ably written by noted east of Mississippi. 7 
columnist, Bob Considine. Sov of cards. i 


| Doubleday, $3. 


Adjustable, sterling 
ver. 
#409SC Scapular 
medal, red enamel 
setting. 
#409M Miraculous 
medal, $2 each 


Gifts #4 & 5 


BRACELET 


Sterling silver. 
Our Lady of Mary- 
knoll grip bracelet 
in satin-lined, blue 

plush box. $4.25 


Gift #10 
New— Delightfully Different 
3 


Little-Little Cards 


gift enclosures, etc. You 
will like these novelties— 
i #231 Fiesta Box 
1 #232 China Box 
#233 Combination Box 
10 cards and envelopes 40¢ 
24 cards and envelopes 75¢ 
é 


ROSARIES 


#324ME Sterling 
silver, imported cut 
rock crystal... .$12. 

#321 Young lady’s 

or child’s sterling 

silver in silver case 
$3.75 


#323 Woman’s 
Mother of Pearl 
Rosary $6.25 


HOUSE BLESSING 
#120 Lovely 
full color wall 
plaque. An 
appropriate gift 
at time. 


Gift #11 


CHINESE 
PROVERB 
LETTER PAPER 


#2255 
24 decorated sheets 
24 plain sheets 
24 gray-lined 
envelopes 
$1.00 the set 
12 each of the same: 
60¢ 


_ Gift #9 


NOTE 


CARDS 


Charming, full 
color designs 
#201 Assorted 
#202 Our Lady 
#207 Three Singers 
10 cards and 
envelopes 40¢ 
30 cards and 
envelopes $1.00 


Gift #12 


~~» ‘Miniature note cards for 


THe Maryknout BooxsHetr, Maryxnout P.O., N.Y. 


Also send the following Maryknoll Catalogues 
Book [J Religious Goods [[] Teacher Aids 
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JUSTO SEES THE CHRIST CHILD 


Here was a gift that few wanted 


by Joseph B. Donnelly 


Jono’s pudgy, bare feet carried 
him swiftly home. An enthusiastic 
push sent the tin door noisily back 
on its hinges as Justo raced into 
the one-room, dirt-floored house. 
His coming startled his barefooted, 
heavily skirted mother, engaged in 
braiding her straggly black hair. 

“Mama! Mama!” cried Justo, “‘it’s 
Christmas time again. I was passing 
the church and saw some men carry- 
ing the tortora and straw to make 
the crib for the Child. It’s the birth- 
day of Jesus, isn’t it? We shall go 
and we can listen to the singing, 
can’t we, Mama?” 

The mother broke through this 
deluge of questions with a warm 
promise that: they would go to the 
midnight Mass. 

Long before. midnight, Justo and 
his mother were in church. A few 
dim bulbs and many candles illumi- 
nated the large church and soon 
Tusto was able to see the stable made 


birthday gift to 
‘be an offering to educate a 
young man for the 
knoll priesthood. His reine. 
ing cost, $700 a year. 


of reeds, on the shores of the make- 
believe lake. Red paper, cut in strips, 
hung from the roof of the stable and 
dangled down the sides. In the mid- 
die of the little house, on a tiny 
straw manger, lay the Child. He had 
a smile on His face and He was look- 
ing at the lady kneeling nearby. A 
bearded man knelt on His left. 

On all sides of the house were 
many gifts for the Child: toys, sol- 
diers, dishes, horses, machines, birds, 
trucks, dolls, mirrors, scissors, and 
many, many more things, all in 
miniature. 

‘“‘Everybody must love Him if He 
has so many gifts,”’ mused Justo. “The 
Child is God and He came to save 
man and to give him many prizes.” 

Above the little house was an angel 
carrying a paper in his hands. There 
was writing on the paper, but Justo 
didn’t know how to read. Maybe the 
angel was bringing another gift. 

As the cathedral clock struck 
twelve times, the altar boys came 
out, followed. by three priests clad in 
white garments. Later one of the 
priests mounted the pulpit and as he 
did so it began to hail on the tin 
roof; the noise was terrific. The 
priest had to shout to be heard. 

Of course it was summer in Puno, 
Peru, and the rainy season was on. 
The priest had told Justo that in 
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other lands there were snow and cold 
winds for Christmas. Justo mused 
that it must be strange indeed to 
have Christmas in winter. Maybe the 
Child wore His poncho and His 
knitted cap, in those lands where 
His birthday was celebrated during 
the winter season. 

A movement in the choir roused 
Justo, and he saw the seminarians 
walking with folded hands to the 
altar rail. The three priests came 
down to the rail and placed a small, 
round object on the tongue of each 
seminarian and a few other people. 
Maybe this was the gift of the Child 
that the Father had told him about 
in catechism class. 

- But why did only .a handful of 
people receive this gift? Even when 
the priest had finished placing the 
white objects on the tongues of the 
few who came to the altar rail, he 
paused, and looked around as if wait- 
ing for others to come. But no more 


‘came and the priest seemed disap- 


pointed as he and the other priests 


turned and went toward the altar. 

In a few moments the ceremonies 
were over, and many people were 
crowding around the little house 
where the Child lay. Justo knew that 
during Christmas Day groups of 
children would come and sing for the 
Child. Justo promised to come, too. 
He could not forget the sad expres- 
sion on the face of the priest when no 
one else would receive the gift of the 
Child. Perhaps, thought Justo, the 


_ people didn’t know about the gift be- 


cause not all the people were in the 


‘catechism class. Tomorrow he would 


tell this to the Child as the Indian 
children sang hymns to Him. He 
would ask God to send more priests 
to tell the people about God’s gift 
and then maybe the priest would not 
have ‘a sad expression on his face 
for next Christmas. 

Justo and his mother returned 
home. This time Justo pushed the tin 
door open slowly. ere was no 
noisy bang this eae the door slowly 
swung into place, and all was silent. 
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What to Give 


for Christma 


fone Tue Frexp Arar is a gift in the spirit of Christmas. Your 
subscription money serves twice: it gives the magazine to your friend, and it. 
helps the missions. The price for a subscriptiorpis $1 a year, or $5 for six years. 
An attractive gift card, bearing your name as donor, will be mailed to 
each name on your list, to announce that Maryknoll, The Field Afar will be 
sent as your gift. The first copy will be mailed in a special envelope, to arrive 
at Christmas time. 
Fill in the blank below. If it has not enough space, write extra names on 
a separate sheet and pin that to the blank. 


THe MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ ; for which send Maryknoll, The Field Afar for 
one year to each of the following: 
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out fiom file hustle and bustle of hristmas 
lS. taken” by Father Francis, Lynch in order to recite his breviary 
lukwan mission s in Blue Cloud are 


They may not understand a word in this magazine, but its pictures 
tell a universal story. These South China lads are at the mission 
for the Christmas celebration, a big break from their daily routine. 
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Father Lynch supervises a 
group of Catholic young- 
sters in making the Crib 
for Christmas. Although 
it is made of paper, the 
children are proud of it 
because it is their own 
work. The Crib gives a 
chance for Father to re- 
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While some of the lassies clean 
the -church (right) to be ready 
for midnight Mass, the genial 
Lukwan pastor (above) exhibits 
to an amazed audience a few of 
the toys sent from America for 
the children. From the expres- 
sions on these youngsters’ faces 
they expect the worst to happen. 
it did, just a few seconds later! 


The crib (above) which the children made receives a steady flow 


of visitors. Chicago’s Father Anthony Karlovecious (right) says 
a Christmas Mass served by barefooted but reverent altar boys. 
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Smiles are gay in Hong Kong when Sister Famula lines up her girls. 


For them the catechism classes are the bright spots of the week. 


Narykoroll Sisters Afield 


Forxs in Kyoto STREETS, not long 
ago, were surprised to see a young 
man pouring abuse upoh an- elderly 
woman. She stood cowering against a 
shop window until the tirade ended. 
“And what’s more,” the young 
man shouted, “you leave my mother 
alone! Don’t you dare give her any 
more Catholic magazines!” With 
that he strode off down the street. 
Poor Mizuki-San hurried like a 
dry leaf down the street. She skit- 
tered along as fast as she could on 
the high, wooden sandals she wore 
to protect her feet in wet weather. 
She had been late for catechism class 
already, when young Nakamura- 


San accosted her at the entrance. 

“What can I do?” she asked Sister 
Eva after the religion lesson. ‘The 
boy’s poor mother is distracted with 
him. He’s the Communist student 
leader at the university, and oh, how 
he hates all religion! Particularly 
the Catholic Church. The books and 
magazines you gave me for her have 
made him like a madman.” 

“Well, if our young friend ever 
gets around to reading them, he'll 
change his tune,” Sister said. “Now 
you and I have a job to do. We must 
pray to the Holy Ghost to make him 
pick up some one of those maga- 
zines and really read it. In the 
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meantime” — and Sister smiled —_ 


‘“shere are some more to leave where 
he may see them.” — 

A few weeks later, Mizuki-San 
dropped into St. Francis Xavier 
Church in Kyoto for a little noon- 
time visit. Baptism was drawing 
near, and she was asking God to 
watch over her preparation for that 
important event. She went to the 
first pew. There at the altar rail, 
kneeling with head bowed, she saw 
the young Communist leader. 

“Good Lord!” ‘she murmured. 
“Let me get away quick, before he 
turns around. He would be so em- 
barrassed!”’ 

As fast as she could, Mizuki-San 
toddled off to” her neighbor. ““How’s , 
your Communist son getting along?”’’ 
she asked, trying to. be casual. 

“I don’t know what to make of it,” 


CEYLON 


A Sister in South China meets one of her youngest admirers. Mama 
has laid aside her heavy buckets for a chat with Sister Moira. 


the boy’s mother said. “He’s greatly 
changed. He’s very quiet now. It 
is extremely odd, and every Sunday 
morning he goes out and doesn’t 
come back for a couple of hours.” 

“T know where he goes!” Mizuki- 
San nodded sagely. “I just saw him 
—in St. Francis Xavier Church.” 

The pagan mother smiled. “‘That 
is good! That is good!” 

Yes, the young atheist had fallen 
prey to Catholic books. He had read 
one or two found in his hquse, and 
had decided to visit a Catholic 
Church. 

“There I was inside the church, 
having a good look around. for my- 

self he told his mother, “when 
someone tapped my shoulder. It was 
an old classmate of mine from high- 
school days. We went to his room, 


_and there he really got me interested. 
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I made fun of him, and he turned it 
right back on me. I offered serious 
objections, and he had an answer 
ready for each one. At last he took 
me to Monsignor Furuya, and now I 
am under instructions. I’m through 
with communism now — through 
for good.” 

But communism was not through 
with Nakamura-San. Five of his old 
pals descended on the house. ‘““Where 
is your son?”’ they asked his mother. 
“Where does he spend his time? 
We'll get him sooner or later, you 
know.” 

“You'll be killed!” the poor 
mother warned her son. “This is 
worse than the first folly. Give up 
your instructions, and don’t ie 
this sorrow to me.’ 

When her son refused to agree, she 
added, “‘At least, go live with your 
aunt and uncle at the other end of 
town, so that your enemies won’t 
find you.” 

“Why should I hide?” he coun- 
tered. “I’ll meet them some time, 
Mother, and maybe I shall be able 
to convince them to follow my ex- 
ample. They’ll know I’m not afraid 
of them, at least.” 


JAPAN ° 


KOREA 


But one can’t argue with five ona 
dark street at night. They beat the 
young convert unmercifully. How- 
ever, when they left him to get home 
as best he might, they still had not 
won. He was as firm in his faith as 
ever — even firmer. 


“I’ve nothing more to fear!” — 
Nakamura told his mother joyfully, 7 


as she washed his bloody face gently. 
“T know now just what I can-do with 
the help of God. I’m a real, earnest 
Catholic.” 

Folks in Kyoto’s streets next day 
saw a young man with bandaged 
nose stop a withered, elderly woman 


and draw her aside. She was Mizuki-' 


San. 

“Don’t worry, Aunt,” he said, 
giving her the honorable title ac- 
corded each of his mother’s women 
friends. “Don’t worry about me any 


more. I’m studying the Faith, too.. 


Tell your friend, Sister Eva, I thank 
her very much for the magazines 
she sends us!” 

Sister Eva thanked God as she 
listened to the old lady’s tale a few 
hours later. One more firm, young, 
Japanese Catholic; one less Com- 
munist! 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryxno.t, N. 


Dear Sisters: 
Enclosed is an Advent offering for your mission work. 
Name. 
Street 
City, Zone, State. 
Starting with the new year, I will send $____each month to help support a Mary- 


knoll Sister. Please send me a reminder. 
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ARCELLA was bursting with pride 
M as she asked, “Padre, did you 
see my father at Mass yester- 
day?” I assured her that I had, and 
she continued: “‘After the movie Sat- 
urday night, I asked Papa if he would 
come to Mass with me next morning. 
He said that he felt a little tired, but 
that he would try. He usually sleeps 


late on Sunday morning, but he. 


didn’t mind too much when I awak- 
ened him in time for Mass.” 
Other youngsters also, here in 


Cachuela Esperanza, Bolivia, are 


busy persuading their parents to 
come to Mass on Sundays. Little 
Maria Jesus agreed to stay at home 
to watch the house while her mother 
attended the first Mass: On her 
mother’s return Maria took her 
small brothers to the second Mass. 

With the help of many young 
apostles like Marcella and Maria, we 
hope to teach the parents of Cachuela 
to know and love the Holy Sacrifice. 
The little ones are studying the 
catechism well and are doing. their 
best to break down the religious in- 
difference of their parents. These 
simple people have been without 
priests for years and have largely for- 
gotten the treasures of the Faith. 


Her Father 


; by Thomas J. Danehy 


Marcella Brings 


Quiet is something that seldom 
reigns during Mass in our little mis- 
sion chapel of a Sunday morning. 
The little tots are quite reverent, but 
last Sunday they stirred and shifted 
more than usual all during Mass. 
They quieted down during the ser- 
mon; but once I had turned to con- 
tinue with the Mass, scuffling move- 
ments started with a new vigor and 
intensity. 

Afterwards I asked one of the 
young men for an explanation of the 
unusual restlessness during Mass. 

“Padre,” he replied, “the meri- 
woses invaded the church. Didn’t 
they bother you up at the altar?” 

Fortunately, the meriwoses hadn’t 
gotten that far. Each of these tiny in- 
sects is about one quarter the size of 
a mosquito. Like the mosquitoes, 
their favorite food is human blood. 
They come in swarms, and their bites 
raise tiny red welts that become very 
itchy, about a half an hour after the 
insects have had their drinks. 

Marcella and her friends are doing 
their best to overcrowd the small 
chapel on Sunday mornings. Their 
restlessness can be forgiven, because 
they are only now learning to appre- 
ciate the privilege of attending Mass. 
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WHERE YOU COME 


Whatever Maryknoll has done, has 
been accomplished under God, by 
your support, both spiritual and 


material. We have counted on your 


prayers. We have used your money 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


HE problem at the orphanage 

in Loting, China, is the choice 

of a state of life for the older 
girls. In earlier years, we always 
expected that they would marry, as 
a matter of course. The first girls to 
reach a suitable age were only too 
anxious to marry the husbands care- 
fully selected by the pastor and the 
Sisters. 

But the supply of unmarried men 
in the catechist and mission-cook 
categories was very limited and was 
soon exhausted. Later marriages 
were made with farmer boys. The 
orphanage girls got the same sort of 
husbands that eight out of ten 
Chinese girls all over the country got. 

However, the orphans had never 
learned the facts of life as regards a 
Chinese farm. A girl on the farm is 
up with the sun and has. to work 
until dark. If she is lucky, she gets 
enough to eat most of the time. 
Planting rice, Chinese style, is brutal, 
back-breaking work, which one must 
take up gradually, from the age of 
six or seven, onwards. To meet it 
suddenly, head on, when one is 
fully grown, is quite a shock. 

Several of the brides from the or- 
phanage have returned to the Sisters, 
looking for sympathy in their hard 
lot as wives of farmers. Their tales 
of woe frightened other girls. And 
now there are quite a few orphans 


aS always — we have none of our own. 
 . We wish to thank you for your con- 
— We are middiemen, you know: we 
e: pass along to our missioners and their 
ne Your gifts to our work are something 
: like stones dropped info a pond. 
a They cause ripples to rise and spread, 
- and the effects may be felt in Asia, 
eo Africa, and Latin America, and per- 
as | haps in years to come. As we hardly 
— need to mention, they will receive a 
oe reward on Judgement Day, because 
your assistonce to us will help the 
“léast brethren” of Our Lord. 
7 like you, we are limited by our 
ee funds. But like you, also, we stretch 
co our funds and our energies fo every 
a length. And we put your money to 
a work overtime, where it will do the 


old enough to marry, who don’t 
want to take the step. 

Father Kennelly is hoping that he 
will be able to buy a farm and move 
the older girls out to it. Such a farm 
would relieve the overcrowded or- 
phanage, would accustom the girls 
to farm work, and would supply rice 
to help feed the many mouths the 
mission cares for. But farmland is 
expensive, and Father is unable to 
buy any now. 

Recently three of the older girls 
volunteered to leave the orphanage 
and go to the Toishan hospital, 
where the Maryknoll Sisters will 
train them in midwifery. This pro- 
fession is not well known in the 
States. But here in China, where one 
can walk for days and weeks without 
meeting one competent nurse or doc- 
tor, the midwives attend all births. 

Outside of the few and widely 
scattered cities, the Chinese midwife 
is usually one of the local grannies. 
The unsanitary methods of those 
women undoubtedly account for a 
high percentage of the infant mortal- 
ity in South China. The grannies’ 
techniques would cause prostration 
among the staff of an American 
maternity hospital. 

When an old midwife in the farm- 
ing area of South China is called to a 
case, she drops whatever she is doing 
and hurries right over — without 


.even washing her hands. After she 


reaches the patient, superstitious 
phrases are mumbled to ward off 
evil spirits; sometimes incense sticks 
are burned. The rural midwife has 
‘no sterile tools: an old pair of rusty 
scissors, an unwashed knife, or even 
the ragged edge of a broken rice 
bowl, is made to serve. The poor 
mother suffers through all this with- 
out complaint. The surprising thing 
is, not the high mortality rate, but 
the fact that so many patients sur- 
vive the harsh and unsanitary treat- 
ment. We hope that our orphanage 
graduates will help to change these 
regrettable conditions which bring so 
much grief to the women of China. 
The orphan girls who complete 
the hospital course will go forth with 


a thorough knowledge of the latest 


scientific procedures; they will have 
a proper appreciation of the need 
for sterile hands and instruments. 
Their lack of high-school educa- 
tion prevents them from becoming 
trained nurses; nevertheless, they 
will be head and shoulders above 
any practitioners they are likely to 
meet in country districts. 

Moreover, their profession will 
enable them to lead independent 


‘lives, and to marry or not, as they 


choose. This idea appears to be a 
perfect answer to our orphanage 
problem. 
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Lumber Lug. Maryknoll in Africa will re- 
quire so much building, in the next couple 
of years, that a jeep truck would save 
many times its original cost — $1,900. 
Will you authorize the missioners to get 
a truck? 


Your Budget — we hope it will include 

the Maryknoll Seminary chapel. Plans for 

the permanent chapel have been prepared, 

iy and some contributions have come. Will 

e you help? Any sum — from $1 to $10,000 
— will be welcome! 


Catechism in Action. Color films are 
among the best means for teaching reli- 
gion. Our missioners in Japan know that 
projector and films would bring the chil- 
dren of Kyoto flocking to learn the way to 
become good Christians. But — the cost 
is $150. 


Ten Dollars’ Worth of Miles. On the 
tributaries of the Amazon River, in Boli- 
via, are Indian villages where Maryknoll 
priests could convert the natives — if they 
could reach the villages often enough. 
“Gas” for an outboard motor costs $10 a 
month. Who will help speed a missioner 
on his way to those Indian souls? 


What Is School Without a Black- 
board? A handicapped institution, cer- 
tainly! Our mission in Chile is struggling 
along in that condition and hopes that 
some friend will give $10 to overcome the 
handicap. Are you the friend? 


\MARYKN 


A Harp Without Strings is 
a gift without strings is ex 
come, for it can be used to 
needs. The Maryknoll Charit: 
such gifts: $1, $5, $10. 


Lend a Helping Tongue. 7 
converts, a native catechist is 
Maryknoller— and he sets 
knoller free for other work: 
China, our missioners ask 
salary for a catechist. 


The Iron Teacher, the pr.» 
can reach a thousand persor - 

Peru, while the missioner re - 

That is why a Maryknoll price: 

$100, for printing religious books and 
pamphlets that are specially fitted to 
local conditions. 


The Needle’s Eye may be the Church’s 
door for some young girls of Yucatan, 
Mexico, since many who come to learn 
sewing may remain to learn praying! But 
the missioner must buy materials for the 
needlework class — at $150. 


His Feet on the Ground — literally! 
The Maryknoll pastor of Huehuetenango, 
Guatemala, asks $25 to build a floor for 
his house. How would you like living with- 
out a floor? And if another Maryknoller, 
his neighbor, can buy 10,000 pounds of 
lime, at 80c per 100 pounds, he can white- 
wash, and generally refurbish his.church, 
convent, and other mission buildings. 


Send gift suoscription to: 
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projector and films would bring the chil- 
dren of Kyoto flocking to learn the way to 
become good Christians. But — the cost 
is $150. 
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Ten Dollars’ Worth of Miles. On the 
tributaries of the Amazon River, in Boli- 
via, are Indian villages where Maryknoll 
priests could convert the natives — if they 
could reach the villages often enough. 
“Gas” for an outboard motor costs $10 a 
month. Who will help speed a missioner 
on his way to those Indian souls? 


What Is School Without a Black- 
board? A handicapped institution, cer- 
tainly! Our mission in Chile is struggling 
along in that condition and hopes that 
some friend will give $10 to overcome the 
handicap. Are you the friend? 
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$100, for printing religious books and 
pamphlets that are specially fitted to 
local conditions. 


The Needle’s Eye may be the Church’s 
door for some young girls of Yucatan, 
Mexico, since many who come to learn 
sewing may remain to learn praying! But 
the missioner must buy materials for the 
needlework class — at $150. 


His Feet on the Ground — literally! 
The Maryknoll pastor of Huehuetenango, 
Guatemala, asks $25 to build a floor for 
his house. How would you like living with- 
out a floor? And if another Maryknoller, 
his neighbor, can buy 10,000 pounds of 
lime, at 80c per 100 pounds, he can white- 
wash, and generally refurbish his.church, 
convent, and other mission buildings. 
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Mary and Joseph were not in a position to house or 
clothe the Child any better. Others refused Him a better 
dwelling place. Poor shepherds brought Him gifts, as 
did the Wise Men from foreign lands. 

Maryknoll missioners working among the poor in Asia 
and Africa and among the Indians in Latin America 
find themselves in a position similar to that of Mary and 
Joseph on Christmas Day. They have Jesus, they house 
Him in poor dwellings, and like the shepherds of old, 
their people can offer little to improve His dwelling place. 

The needs of Maryknoll mission chapels are various 
and numerous and urgent. They range from hosts and 
wine to tabernacles, roofs, floors, pews and paint. 

Your gift to the Christ Child this Christmas could 
be a donation to the Maryknoll Mission Chapel Fund 
to be used where the need is most urgent. 


a a 


Joan of Japan is very 
content with the few 
gifts Santa left her. 
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